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La Philosophie de S. S. Laukie. Par Georges Remade. Brus- 
sels: M. Weissenbruch, 1909. Pp. xxxi, 524. 

M. Remaele has previously translated into French the "Meta- 
physica Nova et Vetusta" and the "Ethica" of Laurie, and the 
present work is an exposition of Laurie's philosophy as it ap- 
pears chiefly in the " Synthetica. " The actual text of the "Syn- 
thetica," M. Remaele explains in the preface, has been closely 
adhered to; and Laurie's chief terms have been either kept or 
literally translated. Indeed we might almost say that M. 
Remaele 's book consists more or less of a paraphrase of the 
various chapters, sometimes taken paragraph by paragraph, of 
the "Synthetica." At times the order of presentation has been 
changed, where such change seemed to be needed to make the 
sequence more directly expository. To this end the form of 
Meditations, which is characteristic of the "Synthetica," has 
been abandoned. The bluntness, and at times roughness, of 
Laurie's expressions have been replaced by more polite forms. 
In this there is at once a defect and an advantage. We miss 
the intensely personal tone, and a great deal of the strength 
and nerve of Laurie's writing. And that is to be regretted. 
It is refreshing to meet a writer who expresses himself so 
directly and (we might say) unconventionally; for the uncon- 
ventionality is always for the purpose of being more to the 
point. 

But if we miss all these things, we have as advantage in M. 
Remaele 's book a greater consecutiveness of exposition; and the 
uncouth phrases are always softened, either by an apology or 
by a polite translation. Thus sensitive readers are met half- 
way. And perhaps it was better to do this than directly to 
translate. If we admit this, then we may say that M. Remaele 
has performed his task extremely well; and we must be grate- 
ful to him for introducing to French-speaking peoples one who 
has been too much neglected in his own country. 

"We can only touch in more or less fragmentary manner on 
one or two of the characteristic features of Laurie's work, omit- 
ting all mention of a great deal which is supremely important 
for the understanding of Laurie. 

At first sight, we say that an object remains the same (within 
certain specific limits) while its surroundings are changing. 
It is only because of this that we call it an object at all. And 
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for common sense, so far, objects are independent, although 
they are at the same time related to one another in various 
ways. None of these relations is, however, able to do away 
with the independence of the individual things. This finding 
of common sense Laurie is at pains to confirm and justify. 
And he thus calls himself a natural realist. But he is a natural 
realist who has learned in the school of Kant and Hegel. Hence 
he will not ask the question so often asked in the name of 
common sense: "What, then, are these independent things in 
themselves, when you take away their relations, especially their 
relations to knowers?" This for Laurie is not the right kind 
of question to put; he recognizes, and insists on, the fact that 
the meaning and significance and individuality of the object 
is only to be found in the meaning it has as known. He even 
says that the object demands the subject as a condition of its 
self -fulfillment ; and by a powerful analysis of the early stages 
of mental life, before self-consciousness has arisen, shows that 
the object takes possession of the subject to such an extent 
that the latter becomes almost the passive vehicle for the reali- 
zation of the object. Nay more, even when the self has become 
free and self-conscious, so as to arrest objects in perception and 
attend to them, excluding other objects (and it is in percep- 
tion, Laurie insists, that we must find free will, if anywhere), 
when the self asserts itself as active over against the object, 
yet it is still the object which provokes activity in the subject, 
setting him problems, keeping him restless, guiding and sus- 
taining his thinking. 

Correlative to this theory is the view that whatever the sub- 
ject knows of the object, is in the object. The object is (for 
God) all it is for man, and more. Man's knowledge, in so far 
as it is correct for him, gives a true (though incomplete) 
account of the object. In the same way with primitive man 
and the animals; in so far as they are conscious, they are con- 
scious of the very object as it really is. Thus Laurie speaks of 
'grades' or 'levels' of experience, a term which he translates 
into 'planes of being.' He speaks of the "man-plane of be- 
ing," by which he means, reality (including man himself) in 
so far as it is capable of being known by man. Each level of 
experience contains in itself the meaning and significance of 
all the lower levels, and also, the promise and potency of higher 
levels. We believe that it could be shown in the first place 
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that this theory of grades or levels of experience contains all 
that there is of truth in the ordinary doctrine of degrees of 
reality, and avoids many of the difficulties to which that con- 
ception has been made to give rise; and in the second place 
that it must form an integral part of any realism which wishes 
to be consistent. But a full consideration of these questions is 
beyond the scope of a review. 

It is evident that the question of negation mus,t be very im- 
portant to one who holds, as Laurie does, that the universe is 
a One of "dependent independents," and that there is noth- 
ing outside God. For Laurie, all negation is within God. It 
is the condition of there being a world of finites at all. Thus 
negation is real; and it is this which ensures the independence 
of the finites. It is this which enables conscious beings to be 
free. The self asserts itself freely at first against all other 
finites, and even against God. God realizes his purposes by 
laying on man the task of realizing himself by himself. But 
man's true being and his true realization are not to be found 
in this negative relation, but in his positive relations to other 
finites and to God. The negation is there to be struggled against, 
to be itself negated. It thus comes to be looked on as an 
obstacle to the progress of man and of God. This comes out 
clearly in Laurie's treatment of evil. By laying stress on the 
fact that the true significance of man is to be found, not in 
his negative, but in his positive relations, Laurie prepares us 
for the view that negation is not only a necessary means for 
the realization of God's purposes, but further an obstacle 
which even God finds it hard to surmount. Thus he speaks 
of God as a "Spirit in difficulty." And though in general, 
Laurie restricts this account to the plane of being occupied by 
man, — so as to say that, as far as man 's knowledge can go, God 
must be held to have failed, — yet, we are left with the impres- 
sion that God has failed more radically than this, and that the 
negation which is involved in the existence of a finite world 
brings with it a certain amount of actual and ultimate evil 
which it is not even in God's power to remedy. It looks as if 
God willed a world of finite beings, and accepted (though he 
did not will) the negation and evil involved. And it may be 
questioned whether this is compatible with the assertion that 
all negation falls within God. It seems rather as if it is a 
power hostile to God and outside God. The source of this 
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tendency so to conceive negation may be difficult to trace; but 
it is to be found, I think, in the too great emphasis laid on 
the positive relations of man to the universe. By referring to 
all opposition, strife, and evil under the comprehensive title 
negation, we tend to slip into the mistake of regarding them 
as due to the differences between things; and from that it is 
an easy step to the position that a perfect world involves the 
doing away with the differences between things, either by a 
suppression of these differences or by a merging of them into 
something higher. And then the view that the world is and 
must always be a world where finite beings are not completely 
merged into a One of being, carries with it the view of evil 
as radical. But negative relations, in so far as they are neces- 
sary to a world of different individuals, are not merely the 
source, nor the sole source, of opposition and evil, things to 
be negated; they are bad only when set up as by themselves 
the important things, and opposed to the positive. It is a long 
step, and one only to be taken by a faulty logic, from "A is 
not B" to "A resists B." 

Laurie's treatment of the problem of evil is extremely val- 
uable, as indicating quite clearly what is, and what is not, 
to be taken as evil, and how far it is to be regarded as evil. 
Indeed, on all the problems of philosophy with which he deals, 
his work is stimulating and suggestive, and not to be over- 
looked. And we may hope that M. Remacle's enthusiastic and 
sympathetic account of Laurie's work will be the foreshadow- 
ing of a revival of interest in Laurie, and instrumental to it. 

Leonard J. Russell. 

University of Glasgow. 

The New Laokoon: An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1910. Pp. 259. 

For stimulation and entertainment let the reader of serious 
essays turn to Professor Babbitt's brilliant indictment of Ro- 
manticism and its ally, if not its parent, Positivism. ' ' The New 
Laokoon" belongs to a genre which is not treated in its own 
pages, but which is, perhaps, even more clearly marked than 
any of those the author would purge and defend ; to wit, Polite 
Polemic. It is frankly Aristotelian and intellectualistic in sym- 
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